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DEPOPULATION IN FRANCE 

BY WAIiTEB B. WEYL 



In this year, 1912, less than eight hundred thousand liv- 
ing babies will be born to the forty millions of France. 

This is the problem of French depopulation in a nutshell. 
It is the most significant fact in French life. In no other 
country in the world is the birth-rate so low. In no other 
country in the world has the birth-rate fallen so rapidly 
and so steadily. 

Not everywhere in France has the birth-rate declined 
equally. In a few departemenis it has actually increased. 
There are more children per family in the maritime Alps, 
in the mining districts about Calais, or among the peasants 
of Brittany than there are in Normandy or on the banks of 
the Garonne. If, however, you take an average thousand 
of the French population, you will find an annual birth of 
only twenty babies. 

How low this birth-rate is may be seen by comparing it 
with that of other countries. In fifty governments of Eu- 
ropean Eussia the birth-rate exceeds forty-eight. In other 
words, there are more than forty-eight annual births per 
thousand of the population compared to the twenty of 
France. In Bulgaria there are over 41, in Eoumania 40, 
in Servia 39, in Hungary 37, in Austria 35, in Germany 34, 
in Spain 34, in Chili 37, in Argentine 35. In Italy, Japan, 
Finland, Holland, Portugal, Uruguay, there are from 30 to 
33 births per thousand of the population. Denmark's birth- 
rate is 29; Sweden's is 26. In England there are over 27 
births per thousand; in Australia over 26; in New Zealand 
almost 27. Except for Ireland and for certain American 
States (Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan), no coun- 
try nearly approaches the very low birth-rate of France. 

From the birth-rate alone you cannot tell whether the 
population of a country is increasing or decreasing. The 
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numbers of the people depend also on the death-rate. In 
Russia, for example, thirty-one babies out of every hundred 
die within the year; in Norway only nine out of a hundred 
die annually. In France, as in other countries, the death- 
rate has decreased. But in France the birth-rate has de- 
creased so much more rapidly than has the death-rate that 
the population to-day hardly increases and in certain years 
it has actually decreased. In the year 1900, and again in 
1907, there were more deaths than births in France, and 
during the last five years (1906-1910) the average excess 
of births over deaths was less than 30,000.* France's 
annual gain through natural increase is comparable with the 
fortnightly gain of the United States through immigration. 

While France with its forty millions is making a gain 
through natural increase of less than thirty thousands an- 
nually, the population of other countries is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The natural increase (the excess of 
births over deaths) in thinly settled Sweden (1909) is well 
over 60,000 (64,849) ; in Belgium it is also over 60,000; in 
little Holland it is 90,000 ; in England and Wales it is almost 
400,000; in Italy it is 377,000; in Austro-Hungary it is over 
540^000; while in Germany it is 884,000. It takes France 
over thirty-two years to make up by natural increase as 
much as Germany makes up each year. The natural in- 
crease in France's population during the five years (1906- 
1910) is about equal to Germany's increase every two 
months. No wonder Moltke said, " Every year Germany 
wins a great victory over France." 

The decline in the birth-rate means a relatively less im- 
portance for France in the settlement of the affairs of Eu- 
rope. We do not often realize to how great an extent the 
former military power of France was due to her large num- 
bers. During the thirty years after the peace of West- 
phalia (1648-1678), France contained 38 per cent, of the 
population of the great nations of the time (19,000,000 out 
of 50,000,000). Since then France while increasing her 
population has not kept pace with neighboring countries, 
so that to-day her population forms only about 10 per cent, 
of the population of Europe. 

The low birth-rate in France is due to the fact, not that 

* According to calculations based on the provisional figures of the 
report upon the Movement of the Population of France, Journal Officiel, 
May 25, 1911, this annual gain amounted to 27,441. 
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the people do not marry, but that they marry and have few 
children. During the first ten years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were four legitimate living children to each mar- 
riage in France; in the fourth decade there were only 3.4 
such children ; in the ninth decade only 3 ; while in 1910 there 
were only 2.4 legitimate living children per marriage. For 
every thousand married women in Holland it was recently 
found that 286 legitimate living children were born annual- 
ly; in Prussia, Bavaria, Norway, Scotland, Saxony, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Finland, Ireland, Servia, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria - Hungary, the number of 
such children born to each thousand married women within 
these ages ranged from 265 to 224; in France, during the 
same period, the number was only 150, and to-day it is still 
smaller. For all these countries except France, a child is 
born once in every three and one-half to four and one-half 
years of wedlock; in France, a child is born once in seven 
years. 

Nor is the low birth-rate of France due to any physical 
sterility. A comparison was recently made of the numbers 
of entirely childless households in Paris, Berlin, and Rio 
Janeiro. Of all marriages which had lasted from fifteen 
to twenty years 11.3 per cent, had been unfruitful in the 
Brazilian city, 12.8 per cent, in the German city, and only 
13.3 per cent, in the French city. Tuberculosis and alco- 
holism, which are prevalent in France, may lower the qual- 
ity of children, but do not necessarily lessen their number. 
In Canada the French have proved that they are not in- 
capable of bearing children. The reduced birth-rate of 
France is voluntary, not compulsory. 

What is its cause! Why is it in France, rather than in 
neighboring countries, that the birth-rate decreases so rap- 
idly! 

The rough-and-ready foreign critic, who has absorbed his 
philosophy on the boulevards, proclaims that it is because 
the French are decadent, because they are wicked, light- 
hearted, and addicted to art -and absinthe. Others ascribe 
the reduced birth-rate to the worldly-mindedness of fashion- 
able women, who would rather fill their drawing-rooms than 
their nurseries. But surely this explanation fails to explain. 
All over the world the vast majority of babies are born in 
houses which have no drawing-rooms. If you could corral 
all the women of fashion, and legally compel each to bear 
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a dozen children, the increase would be almost imperceptible 
in the vast ocean of natality. The society woman is too 
scarce to count. 

The woman in the case is not the reluctant mother of 
fashionable society, but a person of an entirely different 
caste. It is the peasant mother, the bent, self -driven woman, 
whom we see at work on every harvest-field, who in the 
final analysis determines the population of France. She 
is not a statistician nor a student of demography. Never- 
theless, when she decides that a family of two children 
is the only right and proper family, or at least the largest 
family that she can afford, then all the Republic's states- 
men and all the Republic's orators may legislate and de- 
claim in vain. Population, though a public question, is 
settled at home. 

The curious thing about the population question in France 
is that the very virtues which have so long been preached 
to the attentive masses have led to this lessening of the 
birth-rate which the preachers so deplore. The' French 
have been exhorted to save, and accordingly have reduced 
expenses by reducing their families. They have been told 
to be self-respecting, ambitious, foresighted, and all these 
qualities have led to small families. They have been told to 
provide for their children, to keep them from work, to put 
them to school, and they have made provision for those 
who are born by not bearing over-many. Democracy has 
worked toward the same end. So has the growing alienation 
from the Church. So also the new pacific attitude of the 
masses, who rebel at the thought of breeding men to be 
slain. For many years the workman was warned that his 
fecundity was the cause of all his evils. To-day the same 
man is assured that his sterility is the cause of the decline, 
and will be the cause of the death and disappearance of 
France. 

The sterile virtues of the French workmen and peasants, 
the ruthless foresight which determines the output of men 
as a trust determines the output of its product, are rein- 
forced by laws which are in turn compelled by the demo- 
cratic and egalitarian spirit of France. About a century 
ago the French abolished the law of primogeniture, and 
decreed that the estate of the father should be equally 
divided among his children. Now primogeniture is a great 
breeder. The inheriting son has the wherewithal to beget, 
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and the younger sons, adventurous because divorced from 
the family land, beget adventurously. It is otherwise when 
children share equally. If yon have ten acres and your 
wife's dot is ten acres, then two children will inherit ten 
acres each or four children will inherit five acres each. 
Fecundity under such conditions becomes a problem in short 
division. A man of substance and responsibility, a wise 
man with a well-tilled farm, will not breed beyond his acres. 

The economic conditions reinforce this tendency to limit 
the birth-rate. The population of France is not so dense 
as is that of Switzerland, Austria, Germany, or Italy, not 
half so dense as is that of England and Wales or Holland, 
not one-third so dense as is that of Belgium. But France 
maintains a far higher standard of living than does Italy 
or Austria, and it cannot depend to the extent that England, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland do upon its commerce in 
manufactured articles. France is predominatingly rural. 
About five-ninths of its inhabitants live in communes of less 
than three thousand inhabitants. It contains (1906) only 
five cities with a population of two hundred thousand, as 
compared with twenty-three such cities in Germany. Its 
mining resources are not comparable with those of England 
or Germany, and its output of coal, iron, and steel is far 
below that of its neighbors. To a considerable extent, the 
French population is thrown back upon lesser manufactures 
and upon the care of its ninety million acres under crops, 
fallow, and grass. The subdivision of these acres into small 
and microscopic farms brings home to the peasants of 
France the intimate relation between large families and in- 
dividual poverty. 

It is these economic conditions which set limits to the 
French population. It is all very well to point to the pro- 
lific populations across the border, to urge France to aspire 
to the population of Germany. But France could not com- 
fortably maintain such a population, any more than a rural 
county in Indiana can attain to the population of Chicago, 
or Norway can attain to the population of Belgium. With 
the rising standard of living in France, the population will 
probably not exceed the number who can lead a comfortable 
and civilized life upon French soil. 

This limit to population, set by the rising standards of 
living pressing against the economic opportunities, is fre- 
quently ignored by the advocates of a high birth-rate. About 
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a decade ago, fiinile Zola wrote a novel called Fecundity, 
in which he exhorted the French people to be fruitful and 
replenish the earth. He wrote as though France were the 
frontier of a new country, like Ohio in 1800, or Illinois in 
1840. But France is no such country. There is no spare 
room. There are some twenty million little strips of land, 
but there is not an acre which is not claimed by some one, 
and there are few acres which are not used to their utmost 
capacity. " The law of diminishing returns " applies 
fatally in agriculture. Three men cannot live as comfort- 
ably upon a twenty-acre farm as can two. France is pre- 
empted — and used. 

But, says Zola, emigrate, colonize. Found a new France 
in the beyond, in Africa. Let there be a hundred million 
non-European Frenchmen, speaking the language and main- 
taining the traditions of the old France. It is easily said. 
But the battle of Quebec lost America to France; and Al- 
geria and Tunis, Morocco and the Congo offer no adequate 
alternative. The inhabitants of Algeria will always be Al- 
gerians, and of Tunis, Tunisians. To-day the French popu- 
lation in Algeria numbers about half a million, and that of 
Tunis (exclusive of the army of occupation) is less than 
forty thousand. Moreover, emigration is not the French- 
man's metier. The French have never swarmed over other 
lands as have the English and Germans, and as the Italians 
do to-day. Although the French are brave — foolishly, spec- 
tacularly brave — although their airmen storm the heavens 
as their soldiers storm battlements, they are not an adven- 
turous people. They are not gamblers, pioneers, colonizers, 
enterprising business adventurers. They are home-bodies, 
loving the pleasant open-air life of their native land. They 
are too sociable to emigrate. 

The people who are suggesting remedies for French de- 
population should first make sure that the patient is really 
sick. Many of the great advances in civilization have at 
first been considered plagues, and only later was their benefi- 
cence discovered. 

In the first place, the mischief (if indeed it be a mischief) 
is not quite so bad as the physicians describe it. There is 
no real depopulation, for the number of Frenchmen is grow- 
ing — slowly indeed — but still growing. There are lach- 
rymal writers who speak of France as though it were a 
deserted nursery, where the prattle and the boisterous noise 
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of children are never heard. Of course this is absurd. The 
French have some six million children in school. Yearly 
eight hundred thousand children are born to take the places 
of the eight hundred thousand Frenchmen who annually 
die. Everywhere in France you see children. The pre- 
cipitous streets of Boulogne teem with tow-headed, red- 
cheeked, clog-shod children, more like Flemings than 
French. In Calais, in Havre, in Toulon, in Lyons, in Paris 
and Marseilles the children play on the streets and in the 
parks. In other places it is the same. The attitude of 
French parents toward procreation is temperance — not 
total abstinence. 

The theory of the French toward children is " quality 
before quantity." There is, I believe, no country on earth 
where children are more tenderly cared for, more passion- 
ately yet wisely loved, than in France. Sometimes affection 
oversteps itself. In France, as in America, we have the 
spoiled, antiseptic darling, the over-nurtured fils unique. 
We have coddling. Yet when we think of the child-torture 
of so many dreary centuries, when we think of the neglect, 
repression, and cruelty toward so many generations of chil- 
dren, we can forgive a little softness. 

The decreasing birth-rate is in reality a strike against 
evil conditions. France aspires to be comfortable and civ- 
ilized. She has the choice of being populous or democratic, 
and she is choosing the latter. 

She is finding her reward in better conditions generally. 
Despite easy current phrases about the decline of France, 
that nation advances rapidly in material prosperity. Her 
moral influence, also, though perhaps not what it once was, 
is still great. The standard of living is rising. Saving, 
which is a useful if not an amiable virtue, is becoming more 
and more wide-spread. Every year adds enormously to 
the wealth of France and to the diffusion of that wealth 
among ever-wider sections of the population. The wealth 
of France, unlike that of England, is not concentrated in 
a few hands. Alfred Neymarck in his report on French 
Savings to the American Monetary Commission says : 

"There are in. France ten million electors, almost all taxpayers. All 
or nearly all save their money with the intention of putting something 
by for their old age. There are savings in the special organizations called 
savings-institutions, in the mutual-benefit societies, in banks and securi- 
ties, in lands, and in houses. . . . Such is the composition of the private 
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wealth of France, a wealth which is infinitely disseminated. It can be 
proved, in fact, that of these ten million electors nine million at least 
have a book at some savings-institution, a government rente, a railroad, 
or Credit Foncier bond, or some other security, a strip of land, or a house, 
whether large or small." 

The statistics showing the wide and increasing dispersion 
of French wealth are illuminating. On January 1, 1908, 
there were $950,000,000 in French savings-banks, represent- 
ing 12,828,847 books or deposits, of which one-third were 
for four dollars or less. It is estimated that almost $3,000,- 
000,000 of rentes are held by 1,500,000 investors. There are 
$1,200,000,000 in lottery bonds widely disseminated. There 
are $3,500,000,000 in railroad stocks and bonds held by over 
700,000 families. Of twelve million households in France, 
nine millions own the houses they occupy. Of the total in- 
heritances declared in 1907, only about one in ten thousand 
was over a million dollars, while over four-fifths of all were 
under two thousand dollars. France, growing wealthier 
daily and dispersing its wealth over larger and larger 
millions, represents a financial democracy. It is seeking to 
build upon its increasing material resources an improved 
civilization for a limited number of inhabitants. 

This ideal of a higher civilization based upon more wealth 
more widely distributed and more wisely used is bitterly 
hated by many Frenchmen. They believe that it is prosaic, 
niggardly, materialistic, and in the end doomed to defeat 
itself. They bemoan the land where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. They declare that the true virtues are 
simplicity, faith, and martial quality. They fear that France 
will become a wealthy old nation, which will some day be 
knocked upon the head by a more vigorous and more ne- 
cessitous nation. France, they declare, is laying up treas- 
ures for its future conquerors. 

Everywhere the cry is heard. Societies are formed for 
the increase of the national population; ministerial edicts 
and instructions are issued; the newspapers are flooded 
with protests against the vice of sterility — and the birth- 
rate continues to decline. France, " which dominated Eu- 
rope through its military power, its diplomacy, its industry, 
its commerce, its influence, its colonial expansion, contracts, 
so that one is compelled to foresee the day when it will be 
conquered and dismembered, or, at least, when it will fall 
into a decadence so profound and irremediable that it will 
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never count again among the growing nations."* The evil, 
we are assured, is worse than any which have left their 
mark upon the Gallic population. The invasions of the 
fourth century, famines, the Black Plague in the fourteenth 
century, the Hundred Years' War, the long years of re- 
ligious discord, the Fronde, the wars of Louis XIV., and 
the famines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
inflicted wounds which in the end were healed. But the 
present wound is self-inflicted, and therefore incurable. 
" France," says M. de Foville, " is attacked by a malady 
of which it will probably die." 

All these plaints and predictions, all these social dissec- 
tions and national lamentations may be translated into one 
word — Germany. The statesmen who wish to give monu- 
ments and medals and exemption from taxation to fathers 
of large families, the publicists who ask for discriminating 
taxes against celibates and fatherless husbands are impelled 
by an unnerving fear of the Erbfeind. They see a frontier 
of bayonets, and behind each bayonet a man-child, one of 
the million man-children born each year in Germany. 

To those who think of national conflicts as forever in- 
evitable and as decided always by the number of conscripts, 
the danger seems self-evident. Germany, which a half-cen- 
tury ago had a population equal to that of France, now has 
sixty-five millions against the thirty-nine millions of her 
neighbor. If the recent increase in Germany's population is 
maintained, she will grow to a hundred millions within forty 
years, during a period when France's population will remain 
stationary or decline. Fecundity, think the French pessi- 
mists, is. the primal weapon, more efficacious than arrows, 
Dreadnoughts, or gatling-guns. How can the tremendous 
expansive force of a surplus population be opposed by the 
soft comfort of France 1 What can prevent the overwhelm- 
ing of the forty millions by a hundred millions crowded 
into a neighboring equal territory? Or if there be no war, 
how can France prevent a peaceful conquest by Germany, 
an overwhelming through immigration, an infiltration of 
the denser millions through a porous frontier? However 
they view it, these men see nothing on the horizon but a 
Teutonization of France. Finis Gallia. 

There is often an unconscious wisdom in deep popular 
instincts, and it is not impossible that the French peasant 
* Clement (Henry), La Depopulation en France. 
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woman with her two children will be justified by the result 
rather than the prophet who studies statistical tables. 
France may find its safety in the policy in which it is seek- 
ing its comfort and its material advance. 

It is true that in a certain sense the problem of the wis- 
dom of France in lowering her birth-rate will be decided 
in Germany. Whether or not there will be a pressure 
against her borders, which will compel France ever to be 
on the defensive, is one of the determining factors in the 
situation. 

The continuance of such a pressure, however, depends 
not merely upon population. The invading and emigrating 
impulse arises from hunger, not from mere numbers. Ire- 
land invades England, not England Ireland. The New- 
Yorker does not move to Vermont, and in Germany it is 
the thinly populated east which invades the thickly popu- 
lated west. Population moves not toward unsettled coun- 
tries, but toward industrial opportunities. And the indus- 
trial opportunities of Germany during the last half -century, 
thanks to a better national organization, have increased 
enormously faster than the growth in population. Wages 
have risen, profits have increased, and emigration has fallen 
off. There was a far greater outward pressure in Germany 
during the decade beginning in 1848 than there is in the year 
1912, although the population of the country during this 
period has about doubled. 

Nor is it inevitable, or for that matter even likely, that 
the population of Germany will continue to increase as it 
has in the past. In Germany also the birth-rate is declining. 
The fact is disguised because, owing to a decline in the 
German death-rate and in emigration, the population is in- 
creasing both absolutely and relatively faster than before. 
In the decade ending in 1885, the German population in- 
creased by 4,100,000; in the following decade by 5,400,000; 
and in the decade ending in 1905 by almost 8,400,000. But 
since 1876 the birth-rate has declined, and since 1901 the 
falling off has proceeded at an accelerating rate.* The 
German death-rate is already at a point (17.1 per thousand 
in 1909) well below that of France, and while it may still 
fall to the lower levels of Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries, it is not to be anticipated that it will long 

*In 1901 the German birth-rate (not including still-born) was 35.7 
per thousand; in 1909 it was only 31 per thousand. 
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continue to diminish as rapidly as does the birth-rate. The 
decline in the birth-rate is becoming a universal, not a 
merely local, phenomenon. In almost all the countries for 
which we have adequate statistics the birth-rate declined 
from 1900 to 1909, continuing, and in general accentuating, 
a decline from 1880 to 1900.* It is probable, therefore, 
that in the coming decades the growth in the German popu- 
lation will be more moderate, especially as the standards 
of living continue to rise, and the growth of a democratic 
and non-militaristic spirit among the masses produces re- 
sults similar to those which have made themselves manifest 
in France. 

The growth of the German democracy, and the gradual 
coming into power of people who have a less immediate 
interest in foreign conquest than have the dominant classes 
of to-day, may well lessen the dread in which France stands 
of her populous neighbor. We are entering to-day upon a 
new world of democracy with the superstitious fears with 
which the sailors of Columbus entered upon the western 
ocean. We obstinately continue to see new international 
relationships in the guise of the old struggle for bread and 
spoils. It is possible that fifty years hence it will be as 
easy for Germany to conquer France as it would be to-day 
for France to overcome Spain, or for Spain to subdue Por- 
tugal. Yet, to-day, France does not conquer Spain; nor 
Spain, Portugal; nor Germany, Denmark; nor the United 
States, Canada. New elements enter into the balance of 
power, and new considerations limit a merely predatory 
policy. By 1950, it may be wiser to trade fairly than to 
fight. There may be a community of interest like that to- 
day between the great banks of rival nations. France and 
Germany may be allies — or, better still, friends. The mem- 
ories of Sedan may become as vague as those of Waterloo 
and Blenheim. 

All these considerations — the improving economic condi- 
tions in Germany, the decline in her birth-rate, the probable 
decline in her rate of growth, the rise of democracy and 
internationalism — may well give confidence to the French, 

* The exceptions are Ireland, Chile, Eoumania, and perhaps several 
American States (Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan), but in these 
latter it is probable that the increase in the birth-rate is only apparent, 
being due to a more complete registration of births in the later than in 
the earlier years. 

vol. oxcv. — no. 676 23 
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who are tilling an ever richer field with an unincreasing 
number of workers. And yet the fear of invasion 1 , of a pour- 
ing of a fertile alien race over the lands of France, as the 
northern barbarians poured over Rome, must ever remain 
a factor in the situation. France, longing for peace, must 
be prepared for war. 

France is preparing. She is placing her trust not only 
in men but in money. France realizes that the wars of 
the future must be fought out by financiers as well as by 
tacticians and strategists, and she is not only building her 
treble line of Port Arthurs across the frontier, but is accu- 
mulating a mound of gold in the vaults of the Bank of 
France. 

The French accumulation of the "munitions of war" 
goes on uninterruptedly. Already France has accumulated 
about five billions of dollars of property in foreign coun- 
tries, much of it in negotiable securities which could be 
drawn upon in periods of stress. Every year France 
saves an additional sum of three or four or perhaps even 
five hundreds of millions of dollars. The Bank of France, 
the most stable bank in the world, keeps always a hoard 
of eight hundred million dollars of gold. Money directs 
diplomacy, buys allies, and pays soldiers. What France 
could do with its wealth in a great European conflict is 
faintly indicated by the role which British gold played in 
the wars of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The battle is not always to the populous nor to the land 
of large armies. The hundreds of millions which France 
has spent on fortifications, and the splendid morale and 
fighting quality of the French population, might well hold 
in check even the well-armed and well-drilled millions of 
German soldiers. A war between these nations, if it were 
not short, sharp, and decisive, might not impossibly be won 
by France through the financial exhaustion of its opponent. 
For Germany long to keep in the field an army capable of 
overcoming the millions of intrenched French soldiers 
might involve a cost which would disrupt all industrial 
relations, vastly increase the price of food, and reduce 
enormous sections of the population to a paralyzing dis- 
tress. Germany, with its prosperity based so largely on 
manufactures and foreign commerce, is industrially more 
vulnerable than is France. The rumors of war over Morocco 
disturbed German credit and business to a far greater ex- 
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tent than they affected French credit and business, and it 
is quite possible that in a protracted war between these two 
nations — which most men in both nations would infinitely 
deplore — it would not be France which would first show 
signs of distress. Finally, a war between two great Eu- 
ropean powers is little likely to be localized, and in a general 
melee — if such a dread consummation is still possible — it 
would be the power of all the allies and not the power of one 
which would be the determining factor. 

The fear of a German war is not a new thing in France, 
and if it has not quickened the birth-rate hitherto, it is not 
likely to do so now. Even though France could enter into 
a competitive struggle with Germany for large populations 
— which is exceedingly improbable — it is quite certain that 
she will not. do so. The personal interest of the average 
citizen is in favor of a slower propagation and a more rapid 
advance in civilization. The international interest tends 
in the same direction. The national interest — still military, 
still competitive — looks distractedly at feeble frontiers and 
listens incredulously to tales of peace. 

But the question is international, not national. It is not 
the decrease in the French birth-rate, but of the world's 
birth-rate that is at issue. Europe must decide whether it 
is to have half a billion of civilized people or two billions 
of helots when the twenty-first century dawns. All the 
nations are slowly moving toward a slackening of an ex- 
cessive birth-rate, toward a determination of birth-rate not 
merely by biological instincts but by the hope of civilization 
and by the conquest of disease and death. At the head of 
these nations is France. Her birth-rate is already down. 
She will not raise it, but will wait for other nations to 
lower theirs. That way lies civilization. 

Waltbb E. Wbyl. 



